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the age of steel, because Bessemer's invention, which intro-
duced it, was in 1856. ; If one were thinking of periods in
terms of fiscal policy, it *v*ould be natural to carry this second
period to 1860, when the commercial treaty with France,
marked the completion of free trade. I end Period III at
1900, not only because it opens a new century, but also
because at that time plantation rubber began to be important
and the automobile was emerging from its chrysalis stage.
The South African War of 1899-1902, costly though it was
in money and men, was not big enough to dominate the
economic life of the nation. Period IV concludes with the
changing present, which is again a period of world war; and
we may conjecture that Period V, when it comes, will give
first place among communications to the air.
The nomenclature of each period is meant to indicate the
commodity and method of transport which are setting the
industrial pace. Cotton seems entitled to this distinction in
Period I, not only because of its leadership in technique, but
because of its profound influence on empire trade and the
structure of domestic society. The textile industries and not
the metal industries were the birthplace of factory life, and
it was cotton and not wool which captured for Great Britain
the textile market of the East. As Norfolk was to agri-
culture, so Lancashire was to manufacture between 1760 and
1830. Road transport improved as much as water trans-
port, but canals were more significant .to the Industrial
Revolution than turnpikes, because they carried its heavy
products. They were nevertheless its unluckiest investment,
for they were too soon, too many and too narrow. To-day
the loneliest spot in all England is the towing-path of a
canal which is just not derelict, and if the thorns were
removed it would be a cyclist's paradise. For canals, like
cyclists, avoid gradients where they can, and their course is
winding.
In Period II coal and railways go hand in hand. The
locomotive was coal-fired and the first of them hauled coal
waggons. The Stephensons, George and Robert, were coal
and railway men from first to last; and they, with George
Hudson the railway king, C. M. Palmer the ship-builder and
W. G. Armstrong the engineer, turned the north-east coast